








AWARD WINNER — Prospect church, 
near Mooresville, N. C., (shown above) is 
the “Rural Church of the Year” of the 
South. The contest was sponsored by 
Emory University and the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation. The pastor, Carlyle A. Mc- 
Donald, is shown above. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Do Attackers of Mackay Support Franco? 





To Anti-Union Leaders 


(COPY) 
Presbyterian Laymen 
Waco, Texas 
Dear Sirs: 

I received yesterday materials sent from 
the secretary of your group, whose signa- 
ture I could not decipher. One of the 
major items was a strong attack on Dr. 
John A. Mackay of Princeton Seminary 
on the basis of information allegedly com- 
ing from the files of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Upon reading it, I find that the main 
criticism of Dr. Mackay is that he was 
and is opposed to the present Spanish gov- 
ernment and its policies. Well over half 
the material quoted involves such activi- 
ties. Since Communism takes the same 
stand, you seem to accuse Dr. Mackay of 
being pro-communist. 

Since you condemn him for criticizing 
Spanish policies, I feel that it is only 
fair to assume from this that you support 
Franco Spain, its oppression and even per- 
secution of Protestants, its Bible-burn- 
ings, its open support of Hitler and Mus- 
solini against the Allies in World War II, 
etc. 

I assure you that any materials coming 
to me from those who have such sympa- 
thies will not receive my sympathetic 
reading, so in the future you will be wast- 
ing your time in sending them. 

Of course, if these materials only are 
meant to reflect your opposition to Dr. 
Mackay and do not mean that at the same 
time you support Franco's policies, I owe 
you an apology. On the same basis, if 
Dr. Mackay’s actions reflect only his op- 
position to Spanish policies and do not 
involve his support of communism, a thing 
which should be easily ascertained, you 
surely owe him an apology and it would 
be your Christian responsibility to pub- 
licize this apology as widely as you have 
your attacks upon him. 

Artiur M, Fienp, Jr. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


eNOTE—The packet of material which 
occasioned Mr. Field’s reply was sent 
out widely to ministers and elders over 
the church, opposing union and seeking 
to stir up opposition to it (1) by stimu- 
lating racial fears and (2) by charging 
honored Christian leaders with Commu- 
nist sympathies. 


Strong for Union 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am enclosing herewith a check in the 
amount of four dollars ($4.00) for renewal 
of THE OUTLOOK for one year. I have been 
a Presbyterian since 1946 but a subscriber 
to your publication for only one year and 
I must say I now realize what I have been 
missing. These papers are passed on to 
other Presbyterian friends of mine who 
do not subscribe. 

As much as I have enjoyed all phases 
of THe OvrLook, the greatest service it 
has rendered me is to give a full and com- 
plete coverage on this question of Presby- 
terian reunion and please let me go on 
record as being for it first, last and al- 
ways. Your publication helped me def- 
initely to make up my mind that this is 
the only thing for our three great Presby- 


terian bodies to do. To me it sounds won- 
derful to be able to speak of ourselves as 
the Presbyterian Church without any dis- 
tinctions as to name. 

Also, I think Dr. Foreman is outstand- 
ing. I have used excerpts from his writ- 
ings for my Bible study (I am Bible lead- 
er of my circle) both last year and this. 

Your coverage of the General Assembly 
was excellent. Although my minister, 
Rev. Kenneth G. Phifer, gave our congre- 
gation at the Old Meeting House a very 
good report it was good to read it in Tie 
OUTLOOK, too. 

It is my feeling that THE OurlLooKk could 
not be better but if it continues to be as 
good as it was during the last year (and 
my first year of subscription) I'll certain- 
ly feel that it was worth more than every 
cent charged for the subscription. (In- 
cidentally, my mother who is a Methodist 
loves to read my OUTLOOK). 

Rerecca F. Weicn. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Preacher Should Get Out 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


... Ihave been an elder in my church 
for many years. I am now a retired busi- 
nessman—retired after a rather long, and, 
I think, fairly successful business. Being 
Clerk of our session, I have fclt that it 
was my duty to study the life and work 
of our church, and I thing that I am very 
well informed along all lines of its activi- 
ae 

You asked me to “Think about this not 
entirely, hypothetical case’ (OtvTLOOK, 
July 19, 26). I have thought about it very 
seriously—in fact I have lost some sleep 
over it. As you indicated, it is not entirely 
hypothetical. It is not something that 
could happen, or may happen; it something 
that HAS HAPPENED, and will continue to 
happen so long as ministers continue to 
try to rorce the U. S. Church into this 
union. 

In your “hypothetical case,” the elders 
did the only thing left for them to do 
they treated the brother exactly as he 
deserved to be treated. A minister who 
has no more care for the will and wishes 
of his elders than that. should resign 
without being asked to. When a minister 
reaches the point where he can no longer 
conscientiously represent his people, in all 
fairness and honesty, he should tell them 
so, and move on. When a minister, or 
elder, goes to presbytery or the General 
Assembly, and votes contrary to the avow- 
ed will of his church and presbytery, he 
should come back home, get down on his 
knees, ask their pardon, and promise to 
try to be an agreeable pastor, or move 
on. 

Not a “hypothetical,” but an actual case 
of this kind happened in my presbytery 
at the meeting of the last Assembly. At 
its winter meeting, our presytery adopted 
the following overture 34-15: 

“The Piedmont Presbytery respectfully 
overtures the General Assembly to desist 
from further negotiations toward union. 
in order that the controversy thereabout 
may be ended without further dissension 
and resulting harm to our beloved church.”’ 

And how did the men who were elected 
to the Assembly regard the action of their 
presbytery? They had no regard for it 
at all—they totally disregarded it, and 


voted with the crowd to keep agitating 
the thing for another year. If that is 
fairly and honestly representing the body 
that elected them to represent it, then I 
must confess that I do not know what 
honesty and fairness is. Granting that 
they had a legal right to do so; was it 
morally and spiritually right? 

When I was ordained as an elder, I took 
certain vows; among them was this: “‘Do 
you promise to study the PEACE, UNITY. 
and PURITY of the church? “I answered. 
“T do.” I have heard ministers ordained, 
and installed a number of times, and they 
are always required to make that very 
same promise: “Study the peace, purity 
and unity of the church. ‘What church? 
Was it not the Southern Presbyterian 
Church ?* 

Now, how any minister or elder, can 
get the consent of his conscience to ad- 
vocate and vote for what he knows will 
tend to destroy all three—peace, purity 
and unity, of the church—is beyond my 
power of comprehension. 

Yes, I believe that when a minister 
votes to violate his covenant with his 
church, and has no regard for the will 
and wishes for his brethren in Christ, the 
very best thing he can do for himself and 
the church, is to resign and go join the 
church that more nearly conforms to his 
faith and order. 

R. B. GresHAM, Clerk of Session. 
Piedmont, S. C. 

eEDITOR’S NOTE—The vow does not 
specify the Presbyterian Church and is 
generally understood to include the 
Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, of which 
the Presbyterian is a branch. 


Laymen Should Decide It 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am an elder in the Fair Play Presby- 
terian Church, one of the small churches 
of Piedmont Presbytery. I feel very much 
disturbed over the question of union, and 
I feel that those favoring and those op- 
posed should be praying, and I mean talk- 
ing to God very earnestly, to lead us in 
this matter. 

I am opposed to the plan of union from 
every viewpoint. There is no argument 
that justifies this merger, as I see it. 
Everyone should have the privilege to ex- 
press his opinion, publicly or priyately. 
My church was asked to express its opin- 
ion on this question not long ago and the 
vote was 100% against union. It is my 
conviction that if a vote were taken by 
the congregations of all the churches in 
the U. S. the vote would be between 75 
and 90% against. 

I love and respect all of our good min- 
isters, but I think they are wrong—those 
who favor voting us into the Union, know- 
ing there is a large majority of their 
congregation against. 

There is one thought, I would like for 
all the ministers seriously to consider and 
it is that the laymen of the church call 
the minister, pay his salary, support every 
activity of the church, build the churches, 
build our schools, colleges, orphans’ homes 
and seminaries, and I feel that laymen 
should be the ones to consult on such a 
question that will bring ill will, division. 
malice and hatred in our great church in 
our homes. I can’t feel that God is pleased 
with this proposed plan. 

Our church is growing in every way, and 
instead of bringing confusion and divi- 
sion into our beloved church, we should 
spend our efforts trying to bring the lost to 
Christ. 

We are living in perilous times. The 
world is confused, men are being trained 
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Urges Joint Communion Service 


OSLO (RNS)—Joint communion serv- 
ices at the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches were urged here by 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, former Primate 
of the Church of Norway. ‘The Assem- 
bly will be held in Evanston, Ill., Au- 
gust 15-31. 

Bishop Berggrav’s views on the con- 
troversial subject were contained in an 
article in the Norwegian monthly, 
“Kirke og Kultur’ (Church and Cul- 
ture), of which he is editor. 

The Lutheran churchman, who is now 
in the United States. said it is ‘intoler- 
able that we should stress our unity in 
Christ and then go each our own way 
when Christ invites us to take part in 
his perfect fellowship.” 

He said the churches have now “talked 
so long about what unites us and what 
divides us, that if we are to get any fur- 
ther, we must take a step.” That step. 
he stressed, “must be to the same com- 
munion table.” 


He Proposed Service 


Bishop Berggrav deplored the fact that 
a joint communion service will not be held 
at Evanston. He proposed such a service 
at last year’s meeting of the WCC’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, but received little 
support. 

The program of the Assembly lists 
five services of Holy Communion, to be 
held according to the Methodist rite on 
August 22; Anglican, August 23; Lu- 
theran, August 24; Orthodox, August 25; 
and Church of South India, August 29. 

In New York, a World Council official 
said that only the Orthodox service will 
be completely closed. ‘The Methodist 
and Church of South India services will 
be open to all delegates who wish to par- 
ticipate, the Anglican service to “bap- 


in the art of killing each other and in the 
destruction of life and property. In view 
of all this turmoil and strife, I feel we 
should, as Christians, humble ourselves 
and pray to God for peace and joy among 
our church and for peace and goodwill 
among all the nations of the earth. 

If the proposed plan of union would 
bring more people to Christ and create a 
greater zeal to advance his Kingdom, I 
would not oppose it, but we all know that 
will not be true. We will have a divided 
church with bitterness and hatred that 
will last on and on. 

If we want to grow as a great church, 
leave our churches as they are. 

D. A. BAUMGARDNER. 
Anderson, S. C. 
(Editorial, page 8) 


tized, communicant members” of the 
WCC’s member bodies, and the Lutheran 
service to “all who believe in his actual 
presence and that we receive his true 
body and blood in this sacrament.”’ 

In effect, according to the Council 
spokesman, this means that for the first 
time at the Assembly, services of Holy 
Communion will be open. 


Orthodox Oppose 

In his article, Bishop Berggrav said 
that the strongest opponents of a joint 
communion service are the Orthodox 
Church members of the World Council, 
and that “we had better take the step 
without them.” 

(Considerable opposition has also been 
expressed from time to time in Lutheran 
and Anglican circles.) 

Asserting that Lutheran opposition to 
joint communion is “neither Lutheran nor 
Christian,” Bishop Berggrav added: 

‘We have one Bible, one baptism, one 
Christ, one God and Father of all man- 
kind, how can we then defend to exhibit 
our division for the world and for our- 
selves, when we refuse to enter together 


into the holy place to which he invites 
us?” 


Adopted by N. C. Synod 
_ Asked to ‘Desist’ 


Whereas we are aware that certain ses- 
sions have taken action relative to the 
deliverance of the 1954 General Assembly 
on the matter of the church and segrega- 
tion, and that these actions have been dis- 
seminated; 

And whereas the official action of the 
General Assembly in such matters has not 
been available for the study urged by the 
Assembly among the courts of the church; 

And whereas such deliverances without 
the study of the official action of the As- 
sembly are unworthy of the dimension of 
the subject and could unjustly prejudice 
the minds of some with regard to the ac- 
tion of the Assembly; 

And whereas such premature deliver- 
ances may imply an impeachment of the 
honor of Christ and discredit the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical heritage of our beloved 
church; 

Therefore, be it resolved, without in- 
validating the right of any church court 
to deliver itself decently and in order on 
subjects of mutual concern, the Synod of 
North Carolina would urge all presby- 
teries and sessions within its bounds to 
desist from any deliverances on the sub- 
ject of the church and segregation until 
they shall have had ample time to study 
earefully and prayerfully the action of 
the General Assembly in the matter. 

—Resolution Adopted by the Synod of 
North Caragjina. 





Presbyterian Leaders 
Urge Tolerance of 
lron-Curtain Visitors 


Alliance Officers Stress 
Nature of World Meetings 

PRINCETON, N. J. (RNS)—Americans 
were asked here to exercise forbearance 
in criticizing Iron Curtain churchmen 
who come to this country for ecumenical 
meetings. 

The executive committee of the World 
Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches issued a statement expressing 
hope that Americans will appreciate that 
the very nature of a world-wide Christian 
organization demands attendance by 
church representatives from all countries. 

The statement, issued just before the 
opening of the Alliance’s 10-day General 
Council here, also expressed regret that 
the State Department had refused to let 
Bishop John Peter of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary attend the Princeton 
sessions. 

Issuance of the committee’s statement 
apparently was prompted by criticism of 
the Department's action in granting visas 
to 11 Hungarian and Czech churchmen 
to attend international church gatherings 
in the United States this summer. 


Reaction in Hungary 


Another probable spur was the notifi- 
cation by the Reformed Church of Hun- 
gary, an Alliance affiliate, that it was 
boycotting the General Council because 
Bishop Peter was not being allowed to 
attend. 

The bishop was granted a visa to at- 
tend the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches Aug. 15-31 at Evan- 
ston, Ill. But his clearance specified 
that he proceed directly to Evanston and 
directly back to Hungary after the end of 
the Assembly. 

Six Czechs approved for admission are 
Victor Hajek and Joseph L. Hromadka 
of the Evangelical Church of the Czech 
Brethren, Bishop Emery Varga of the 
Reformed Church in Slovakia and Senior 
Bishop Jan Chabada, Jan Michalko and 
General Inspector Andrej Ziak of the 
Lutheran Church in Slovakia. 

Besides issuing the statement the Al- 
liance committee cabled Bishop Bereczky 
urging him and Dr. Pap to attend the 
General Council despite the ban on 
Bishop Peter. All three men, who were 
scheduled to be present here, reportedly 
were still in Hungary. 

In limiting Bishop Peter’s visa, the 








State Department said it would watch 
him more closely than the other 10 during 
their visit in the U.S. 

A spokesman refused a formal ex- 
planation, but admitted, in reply to a 
reporter’s question, that the Department 
had information indicating Bishop Peter 
might be a member of the Hungarian 
secret police. 

The most prominent of the Iron Cur- 
tain delegates, Dr. Hromadka, partici- 
pated briefly in the General Council’s 
opening service at the First Presbyterian 
church here. Dr. Hajek and Bishop 
Varga also were slated to take part in 
the Council sessions. 


Mackay Is Speaker 


More than 400 delegates attended. 
Edgar F. Romig, pastor of the West End 
Collegiate church, New York, and an 
Alliance vice-president, presided. John 
A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and former moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, spoke 
on the meeting’s main theme, ‘“The Wit- 
ness of the Reformed Churches in the 
World Today.” 

The Alliance statement, while deplor- 
ing the restriction on Bishop Peter, also 
expressed regret that “certain of our 
Reformed brethren from Eastern Europe 


@ From the Assembly debate, this earnest appeal shows 
how a conscientious, well-informed layman looks at union 


A Greater Church for Christ 


WISH to speak to you as a ruling 
] ader as a layman, as a business man, 
as a conservative—a conservative in favor 
of the Plan of Union. 

I was not always in favor. In my first 
study of the Plan, finding necessarily 
substantial changes in the constituency 
and organization, I saw only too clearly 
the problems and objections. In any 
program involving innovation, the objec- 
tions are always the easiest to discern and 
the least troublesome to defend. I was 
impressed by the problems created by the 
change in size, by the loss of the relative 
homogeneity of our people, by the interim 
problems of adjustment, by the unavoid- 
able conflict of debate, by the possible 
loss of some churches. 

But the more I considered, the larger 
view I obtained of the great potentialities 
for Christ resulting from a strong, united 
Presbyterian witness and church. 

In church affairs, as in business affairs, 
it always.takes more reflection and imagi- 
nation to see progressive potentials of a 
yet incomplete project than to measure 
the problems of change from the present; 
but in religion as in business, those who 
only count the difficulties end in both 
financial and moral bankruptcy. As has 
been said, in a venture requiring change 
and courage those who see lions in the 
street are those who do not wish to go. 


The Problems Are Normal 
I have satisfied myself that the prob- 
lems and the difficulties are only the 


MR. JONES is a prominent business man of 
Laurinburg, N. C. He has been conspicuous 
in his service to higher education in the life 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. At the 
1954 Assembly he was chairman of the 
standing committee on Interchurch Relations 
and as such presented the minority report 
which the Assembly approved instead of the 
majority report which cpposed union. This 
talk, only slightly amended, appears as he 
gave it at the Assembly. 
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By HALBERT M. JONES 





JONES: Those who see lions are 
those who do not wish to go. 


normal ones of growth and change pe- 
culiar to church matters, but normal to 
growth and change and that they can 
with diligence be answered and overcome. 
Bevond this, I have come to appreciate 
in a partial way at least just how great 
and grand an opportunity for Christ and 
our church we have in this Plan of 
Union. 


1 am in favor of the Plan of Union for 
many reasons, including these: (1) In 
a divided and strife-torn world we have 
an historic opportunity to reduce division 
and promote a unified and more effective 
witness for Christ. 

2) 1 covet, and covet in a Christian 
way, the fellowship with, and the leader- 
ship of, the able and devout and conse- 


and from Asia have not been permitted 
by their governments to leave their coun- 
tries to come to our meeting.” 


“We call upon the citizens of the 
United States, especially those who are 
refugees from Communist nations from 
which some of our delegates come, to ex- 
ercise forbearance in their criticism of 
these delegates,” the statement said. 


“As representatives of Christian 
Churches from all over the world, we 
are meeting in Princeton in the hope that 
God may use us to exalt Jesus Christ and 
draw into peace and unity all those who 
name him Lord.” 


crated leaders of the U.P. and USA 
churches. These, plus our own church 
leaders, represent without question the 
greatest leadership in the church of 
Christ. I want them for and in my united 
Presbyterian Church. A man is judged 
not only by the enemies he makes, but 
also by the qualities of, those men he 
chooses to call enemies. We need to be 
very careful that we do not choose to call 
as enemies those whose lives and work 
have had the manifest blessings of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(3) I covet for my four children and 
my grandchildren yet unborn, a united, 
consecrated Presbyterian Church, in- 
creasing mightly in service for Christ, not 
with 3,500,000 members, not with 5,000,- 
000 members, but with ten and on be- 
yond, to the glory of God. 

As a practical matter, a united church 
would bring almost immediately to the 
presbyteries and synods of our Southland 
approximately 300,000 Presbyterians, an 
immediate increase of about 40% in our 
strength, a sure increase on the presbytery 
and synod level in our funds and services. 

I could go on with many reasons, but 
brethren we are not concerned primarily 
with the here and now. for the next tive 
vears. We are concerned with 25 and 
50 and 100 vears and 500 years. Our 
Plan of Union makes it possible for us 
by meeting present temporary and, for 
the most part, relatively unimportant dif- 
ficulties to have a share in building with 
Christ a great Presbyterian communion 
united. 

The opportunity is historic and com- 
pelling. Such an opportunity rarely 
comes in the life of a man. We cannot 
do else than seize and assure this oppor- 
tunity for greatness. 

My brethren, I urge your earnest 
prayer and vour strong support for the 
Plan of Union. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ From the high point of interest in the 
recent Church of Scotland General Assembly 


“ON THE HORNS OF A CRUEL DILEMMA” 


F ANYONE is bracing himself for 

the tedium of well-worn pacifist ar- 
gument, I would remove his fear: the old 
theoretic debate gets none of us much 
further. 

But there is a growing consciousness, 
among ordinary folk, that we have moved 
bevond theory. Each one of us is now 
committed—either to press the button of 
the H-bomb—or to renounce it now. No 
one would leave the opprobrium to some 
R.A.F. lad: for did not the man who 
pressed it for Hiroshima resign his com- 
mission and enter a monastery? And 
did not the only English observer at 
Nagasaki equally resign, to devote his 
life to the care of cripples? We have 
moved out of theory—each of us is com- 
mitted to press the button—or to say 
No, now. 


All Need Sight 

None the less, if anyone assumes from 
this amendment, that pacifists claim all 
the answers and imply moral blindness in 
dur opponents, I beg his pardon and 
plead his patience. There is not one of 
us, of any Christian opinion, in this dark 
hour of civilization, who cannot join in 
this ancient prayer, “Behold us all, O 
God, so wearied of our blindness and 
seeking again the one great gift of sight.” 

If, then, I seem to argue one mere 
debating point, I ask forgiveness in ad- 
vance. The Word of God was not fash- 
ioned into flesh to buttress slick rejoin- 
ders. Yet, still in that mood, I dare sug- 
gest that if the H-Bomb is to find place in 
this report—it deserves more than a para- 
graph of similar length to that devoted 
to the Kabaka of Uganda. Is it con- 
ceivable that the H-Bomb is back page 
news already, even for churchmen whose 
peculiar province—at least in the eves of 
men-——is the Ways of Peace and the Lim- 
its of Justified Force? Is it that malign 
psychic forces are already working in 
our subconscious to force the subject back 
because it is unbearable on the front page 
of our minds? 

Two escape mechanisms that dull our 
minds must first be mentioned: partly to 
refresh our memories, but also to focus 
two conclusions that force on me this 
amendment. 

(a) “There is nothing new about 
atomic warfare. It is merely the exten- 
sion of an already ugly business.” 

(b) “The H-bomb is so terrible that 
none will dare to use it.” 

But is that first escape justified? Is 
there nothing new? It is our conviction 
that there is. Hiroshima created a new 
situation. For consider: It is within 
living memory that the whole church 
would have protested, had war been con- 
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ducted by other than military forces. 
Indeed it was as late as the 1930’s (when 
a commission of this Assembly discussed 
the church’s attitude to war) that the 
non-pacifist section of that report soundly 
declared that, if our forces ever deliber- 
ately bombed the civilian population, 
then the church would have to withdraw 
its support from such a war: even at the 
cost of defeat. Yet, within a decade, we 
deliberately bombed Dresden, at the cost 
of at least 100,000 civilian lives—with- 
out church protest. 

What was the argument, then, for 
silence? Actually, it had substance. 
Germany was a Democracy: they had 
voted Hitler in, or acquiesced in him. 
Thus there was corporate guilt; and col- 
lective punishment was, recognizably, 
rough justice. But Hiroshima, within 
this reference, I am suggesting, spells a 
new situation. Why? Because, through 
the mysteries of radio activity, while 
many expectant mothers, carrying babies 
in their wombs, got off without contam- 
ination, every one of the children they 
were carrying was still-born. 


The Next Generation 

Thus, within living memory, only 
“paid soldiers” bore the brunt of a na- 
tion’s guilt. Then, in recent memory we 
found justification for civilian masacre 
on grounds of collective guilt. But at 
Hiroshima, for the first time in all his- 
tory, we execute the next generation, as 
guilty of a nation’s sin before ever they 
are born! 


I for one cannot press that button. In 
the name of God, can you? 


But there is the second escape mech- 
anism that we must examine, namely 
“no one will ever drop it.” At Hiro- 
shima, you remember, even welfare work- 
ers who arrived 25 hours after the explo- 
sion got contaminated—some such were 
so affected that even they remained in 
hospital for a vear. Now, the H-bomb 
is 250 times the potency of the Hiroshima 
bomb. Is not this a new situation? For, 
again, consider. A scientist (not yet a 
pacifist and certainly not a panicker) 
claims that, if one H-bomb were dropped 
on Glasgow, that same night the hospitals 
of Dundee might be full of folk (from 
the radiations of the Glasgow bomb upon 
Dundee) with their hair falling out, 
their gums bleeding, themselves prostrate 
with diarrhea. In Edinburgh (from the 
Glasgow bomb) this chance of life would 
be 50-50. In Glasgow, and from Gair- 
lochhead to Ayr, to Motherwell, to Fal- 
kirk, the chance of life would be frac- 
tional—with all the fields infertile for a 
decade. 





The mind bogles—so we convince our- 
selves that none could drop it. But re- 
member, it is well within living memory 
that all the great nations refused the 
submarine, as making sea warfare alto- 
gether too ungentlemanly. But the sub- 
marine came. Again, in the 1930s Rus- 
sia pled the abolition of the bombing 
plane. But our own Prime Minister 
claimed it necessary for economy in pa- 
trolling the North West Frontier of In- 
dia and publicly suggested it was for 





which was adopted: 


of mankind.” 





Thanks to the British Weekly, our readers may see the much-talked- 
about addresses made by George Macleod and former Moderator J. 
Pitt-Watson (OUTLOOK, June 28). 
written out by him from memory after it had been delivered. Widely 
discussed throughout Great Britain, these addresses underscore a prob- 
lem which confronts Christians everywhere. 
that the Assembly “gravely determine that they can do no other 
than renounce modern war,’’ Dr. Pitt-Watson offered this resolution 


‘‘The General Assembly, affirming anew their faith in the sovereign love of God 
and in the gospel of the Risen Lord as the supreme ground of confidence for a fear- 
stricken world, accept the obligation to declare their mind concerning the menace to 
mankind arising from weapons cf mass destruction. 

“Recognizing and respecting the opinion of those who resolve the fearful tension 
which war creates for the Christian conscience by utterly repudiating it, they declare 
their own conviction that Christian values and the liberties of men, at present gravely 
threatened, have still to be defended; that the banning of unilateral renunciation of such 
weapons might well, in present circumstances, involve the destruction of these liber- 
ties and values, if not lead: to a war that could have been averted; that the duty of 
the churches, within the political sphere, is to use their united influence to secure 
the ends of international control and supervision of nuclear energy, and ultimate 
disarmament; and, within the Christian fellowship, to be instant in prayer that God 
in his mercy will overrule the divisions of the nations to his own glory and the peace 


Dr. Pitt-Watson’s address was 


After Dr. Macleod moved 














public opinion to Christianize its use. 
Thus came Coventry and Clydebank, 
Hamburg and Dresden. Again, it was 
in 1945 that “Hiroshima” was justified, 
by men, as it would so horrify the world 
that they would seek other ways than 
war to settle feuds. Yet, within a decade, 
we have managed, by our mutual fears, to 
contrive a horror of 250 times its po- 
tency? Never before, as in the last 60 
years, has it been proved such crass 
nonsense that “if vou wish peace, prepare 
for war.” 

The bankruptcy of nations is summed 
in the fatuous solemnity that used to 
declare “We must build our navy up to 
what they said they would build their 
navy up to when we said we would build 
our navy up.” 

Nonsense in principle, and even now 
known to be nonsense in practice for 
it is now the general admission of the 
churches (in the very words of the Report 
before us) that “the time is past when 
men can speak of war as an instrument 
of policy.” This is a laconic way of 
saying that vou can no longer defend the 
great values of democracy, of freedom, 
and the individual worth of every soul, 
by resort to war. 

The H-bomb is poised over Asia to- 
day, in shaky hands, to save the Com- 
munists from their sins: poised to prove 
to them, if necessary, how much we be- 
lieve in the infinite value of every human 
soul (which indeed is one of the precious 
links that Western culture has to pre- 
serve). But how conceivably can one 
prove it by launching a bomb that will 
kill off, say 500,000 “infinitely valuable 
souls at a blow, and render infertile their 
feeding grounds for a decade? What 
Asian would want to hear more of West- 
ern ideas, if that was the first idea we 
gave them? When will public opinion 
awake to the fact that to win a modern 
war is to lose it? 


Where to Halt 


Someone must call a halt, in terms 
that common man can understand. Sure- 
ly the onus—at least in the expectation 
of common man—lies on those whose 
peculiar province is the ways of peace and 
the limits of justified force. 

The problem is where to call a halt. 
Now pacifists still remain realists— 
worldly realists if you like. Most of us 
are old soldiers enough to know it is 
meaningless to ban the H-bomb and re- 
tain the A-bomb: to ban the A-bomb and 
retain the Napalm bomb: to ban all con- 
ventional instruments and retain bac- 
terial threats. 

Someone must call a halt but, once 
you get on the slippery slope, you find no 
halting place till you touch that ground 
that men call pacifism: that dark seem- 
ingly grave-like valley that has been 
largely untrodden since the first three 
centuries of Christian faith. 

And what a terrifying ground it seems 
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to which to call the church! When first 
you find yourself there, phantom serpents 
in the dark seem to hiss “cowardice”: 
beasts breathe in your face “treason.” All 
the grand traditions of our land and 
fathers whisper round you. And half 
your best friends, if only by the silence 
of their eyes, seem to be saying “mad, 
mad, mad.” 

... Yet there is still no halting place 
higher up. “The time is past when men 
can speak of war as an instrument of 
policy.” Surely, in such a plight, the 
only people left who can give the releas- 
ing word to a helpless world are the 
people of God. For only the people of 
God know the secret and significance of 
a grace. They alone know the paradoxi- 
cal possibilities of resurrection. Only 
the Church of Jesus Christ can now re- 
lease our world. 

But for a moment we must pause. We 
promised no mere debating point, and 
some opponents may fairly be claiming, 
“He speaks as if pacifists alone felt 
agony: but we have an equal agony the 
other way.” 

Yet some of us have been non-pacifist 
longer than ever we were pacifist. We, 
too, have had our sleepless nights “the 
other way.” We have come to figure it 
thus—Very few pacifists I know are “‘ab- 
solute” pacifists. We lock our doors: we 
believe in and assist the police. But 
modern war is a new dimension. In the 
end it comes down to this—what (within 
the Christian situation) is the best calcu- 
lated risk? 

For the non-pacifist, the risk is con- 
tinued support for the bomb—till some- 
how the situation lightens. The calcula- 
tion is that, till then, no one will drop it. 
Now pacifists have come to believe that 
a worldly calculation—in the strict and 
not the dissolute sense of the word. It 
sounds wise and patient but it is this 
world’s wisdom, and its patience hardly 
takes account of the worsening situation 
in this last quarter-century. 

For the pacifist the risk is hardly less 
terrifying. The immediate risks are 
terrifying enough—a rift between church 
and state after centuries of not unfruitful 
cross-fertilization: a seeming sanction to 
the less responsible of our citizens not to 
care about our country, and to become 
undisciplined when in fact pacifism 
would demand a far higher discipline 
than any army every dared command. 

Most terrifying is the danger that folk 
might suppose we offer miraculous con- 
quest by some new trick in one field of 
obedience. Whereas we do not know 
whether such obedience might lead us to 
“subdue kingdoms” (as it might) OR 
lead us to “wander in sheepskins and 
goatskins” and “live in holes in the 
earth” (which also can be the reward of 
the obedient). 

Such are a glimpse of the risks—nur 
WHAT IS THE CALCULATION? Beyond 
a peradventure it is Christian. And we 





can find its wording in the report of the 
committee itself. 
The Present Tense 

The calculation is that “the Cross of 
Christ looked like the final victory of 
the powers of darkness, but it was not 
so.” 

The calculation is that “he reigns om- 
nipotent.” 

The calculation is that “God does 
not abdicate.” 

The calculation is that “the destination 
of mankind is in his hands.” 

The calculation is that all these sen- 
tences are in the present tense. 

And if we dare to put them in the fu- 
ture tense, we do despite to the Word of 
God. If our real “treasure” is in the 
status quo; if our real treasure is in 
“holding what we have got”; if our real 
treasure is continuing our suzerainty in 
Malaya and assisting France to continue 
its suzerainty in Indo-China... if all 
suchlike considerations are our real treas- 
ure, then there will be our heart also; and 
—without hardly knowing it—we will 
put these great Affirmations in the future 
tense. 

If thus in our secret minds and our 
resulting actions we put these great Af- 
firmations in the future tense, we will do 
despite to the Word of God. For “now 
is the accepted time: now is the day of 
Salvation.” 

If in this hour we fail to read the 
signs of the times—when “war is no 
longer an instrument of policy—then the 
church will lose the moral leadership of 
the world. And no one else knows the 
secret and significance of a grave nor 
the power of the Resurrection. 

Nor will God abdicate. If we will 
not let him save, then he must come in 
Judgment. 

And judgment will begin at the House 
of God. 


Pioneer Director Named 

Elizabeth (Betsy) Rice, who has been 
director of Christian education in the 
First church, Staunton, Va., will head- 
up the Presbyterian, U.S., work for the 
Pioneer Department (junior high). 

She is the daughter of the late Theron 
H. Rice, of the Union Seminary faculty, 
and Mrs. Rice of Richmond, Va. Last 
year she was president of the directors 
of Christian education of the church. 

Miss Rice succeeds Gladys Jackson, 
now in the First church, Spartansburg, 
S. C. As an associate in the department 
of youth work, she will direct the Pioneer 
program, edit the program magazine and 
supervise the material produced for 
camps and conferences for this age group. 


Sydnor Named Officer 


James R. Sydnor, professor of music at 
the Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Va., was recently elected vice- 
president of the Hymn Society of Amer- 
ica. 
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But There Is also Belsen 
By J. PITT-WATSON 


ODERATOR: No one in this As- 

sembly can have listened to Dr. 
Macleod without being most deeply 
moved, not only by his incomparable 
eloquence—that indeed, when set against 
the gravity of the issues confronting us, 
is a small matter—but even more by his 
deep and passionate sincerity. This 
morning he has reminded us that we are 
Christian men facing an agonizing di- 
lemma. He has not spared us. He has 
impaled me—he has impaled us all— 
upon one of the merciless horns of that 
dilemma. 

And now he has left me with a bitterly 
thankless but a necessary thing to do. 
He has left it to me to remind you of the 
plainly inexorable truth, that a dilemma 
has not one horn but two. He has im- 
paled us upon one of these horns, and in 
doing so he has claimed that he is no 
longer engaged in the ‘old theoretical de- 
bate” about pacifism. With love to him, 
I must dissent from that claim. He does 
himself less than justice. This is paci- 
fism carried to its ultimate conclusion, 
and most courageously carried. But there 
are two horns to a dilemma, and as he 
has impaled me upon one, there is noth- 
ing for it but this. I must impale him on 
the other. 


Situation Has Changed 


For some of us who are present here 
today, this debate is an echo of many 
similar debates which took place in the 
thirties of this century. On the ethical 
level the essential issue is still the same, 
and some even of the protagonists are the 
same. But the situation is not the same. 
The situation which confronts us today 
is radically different from the situation 
which confronted us then, and that in 
two respects which are so obvious that I 
need not labour them. 

The one is scientific. When we de- 
bated this subject in the thirties the pros- 
pect of war was dreadful indeed, but it 
did not involve the horrors which now 
we must contemplate. And contemplate 
them we must, in all their magnitude of 
horror, as Dr. Macleod has depicted it; 
for wherever we stand today, the one 
test to which we are subjected is the sear- 
ing test of absolute honesty and sincerity. 

The prospect of war in the thirties did 
not involve these horrors, neither did it 
involve the prospect of something like 
racial suicide. But the achievements of 
Science have made this precisely the pros- 
pect that we have to face—and we are 
cowards if we fail to face it. That is 
one difference; and the symbol of it— 
a now quite inadequate symbol—is Hiro- 
shima... 

But there is another difference of not 
less consequence to mankind. It is a 
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political difference. It is the self-dis- 
closure of the nature, and the aims, and 
the methods of the Totalitarian State 
whether Nazi or Communist, it is no mat- 
ter—and the symbol of that—a German 
symbol, but with monstrous Russivn 
counterparts—is Belsen. 

Some of the younger men here who 
served in the last war saw Belsen when 
the Allies reached it. I saw it for the 
first time some weeks ago, and it ‘s still 
a place of horror. Just a few days before 
I saw it, I sat at table in Berlin with 
a German who had just been released 
from a Russian Concentration Camp. 
With crass lack of feeling or imagination 
—for which I was quickly ashamed-—I 
asked him if he had been subjected to the 
rigours of interrogation. ‘‘Four hours 
each day,” he said. 

And then, quite suddenly, the con- 
versation ended, for his face became 
twisted with a terrible emotion, and the 
tears started to his eves. ... When I told 
that story to a friend the other night, 
he said this to me—anticipating the de- 
bate in which we are now engaged, and 
the agonizing nature of the choice we 
have to make. “It is the choice,” he 
said, “between Hiroshima and Belsen.” 

And that, in measure, I think, is true. 
... If, in distress of mind, I vote against 
Dr. Macleod—as I shall do—then, of 
little account as I may be as an indi- 
vidual, I must accept my individual 
responsibility in so doing. Still more 
dreadful, I must accept my responsibility 
as a Christian in so doing. I am accept- 
ing at least the possibility of another 
and a worse Hiroshima. But if I am 
impaled upon one horn of this tragic 
dilemma, let there be no mistake about 
it. Dr. Macleod is impaled upon the 
other. If my choice involves for me the 
acceptance as possibility of a more hid- 
eous Hiroshima, his choice involves, for 
him the acceptance as possibility of a 
more hideous Belsen. 


Peacemakers? 


One other point only I make. . . . It is 
impossible on the floor of this Assembly 
to discuss with any pretence of adequacy 
the teaching of the New Testament on 
this subject, or the responsibility of the 
Christian within the civil order. But a 
Christian does not betray his faith if he 
tries to seek guidance from the lessons 
of history and some of the lessons 
of recent history are now amply docu- 
mented. “Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
said our Lord. But who were the true 
custodians of peace in those years be- 
tween 1933 and 1939—years which now 
we know to have been charged with des- 
tiny? Were they those who, from mo- 
tives of deep Christian sincerity, sapped 





the will of our people to resist an infa- 
mous tyranny while resistance, as we 
now know, could still have been decisive : 
—without recourse to war? 

Or were not the true custodians of 
peace those whose counsel was dismissed 
as alarmist by the ignorant and indiffer- 
ent, and as sinful and warmongering by , 
the sincere and conscientious pacifist? | 

I beg the Assembly to ask these ques- ; 
tions and answer them before ever they 
make the fearful choice from which this 
debate leaves them no way of escape. If 
the dreadful assessment has to be made, 
where amongst all these of whom I have 
just spoken—where amongst them all 
must the heaviest responsibility be laid 
for the dead who died between 1939 and 
1945? 

The Christian, because he is a Chris- 
tian, has no special dispensation which 
exempts him from the obligation to weigh 
such considerations as these. The dilem- 
ma facing him is a terrible one, but he 
will serve neither the glory of God nor 
the peace of mankind by ignoring the 
lessons of the past. 


A Presbyterian Girl 
Wrote This Letter 


Outlook Publishers, 
Richmond, Virginia ' 
Gentlemen: : 

Last fall the Director of Christian Ed- 
ucation at church gave me Volume 6 of 
your Going-to-College Handbook. 

I have gone through it many, many 
times, finding a great deal of help within 
its covers. Presuming that each year’s 
book is as excellent as Number 6, I should 
like you to send me information on Vol- 
ume 7 and any others published since that 
time. I shall send you an order as soon 
as I have the information telling me what 
issues you still have on hand and the 
prices. 

Yours truly, 
/ 8 / STUDENT’s NAME 

eSUGGESTION—Every church office 
and library ought to have a complete file 
of these Handbooks. Volumes 5, 6, 7, 8, 
can be secured for only $1.50 for library, 
file or reference copies. Volume 9, to be 
published late in August, is running be- 
yond past records in reservations, like 
these: 


65 copies—Clayton, 20—Abbeville, S. C. 
M 


oO. 25—Caruthersville, 
50—Kings Mtn., O. 
35—Lookout Mtn, 

Tenn. 
20—Red Springs, 
N.C 


WC. 
100—Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
50—Danville, Va. 
20—Charlton 
Heights, W. Va. 
25—Arlington 
Heights, III. 
25—-Salem, Ohio 
50—Raleigh, N. C. 


30—Durham, N. C. 
50—Anderson, S. C. 
15—Marion, S. C. 
40—Dallas, Texas 
ne 


30—Spartansburg, 1 5—Bennettsville, 
= € ei 

35—Jenkintown, Pa. 75—-New Orleans, 

60—Atlanta, Ga. La 


35—Atlanta, Ga. 20—Owensboro, Ky. 


20—Artlanta, Ga. 25—Clarksdale, 
50—St. Joseph, Mo. Miss. 
50—Kenmore, N. Y. 45—Kingsport, 
22—Gallatin, Tenn. Tenn. 


64——Waynesboro, 25—AMidland, Texas 
25—Lubbock, Texas 


20—Crockett, Texas 
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Va. 
25—Akron, Ohio 
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EDITORIAL 


“a aa 
Strategy” and the Layman 
Mr. Baumgardner has written a letter 
opposing union (page 2) the sincerity of 
which no one can doubt. You can sense 














the earnestness of his plea as he urges 
a course which he feels will lead to the 
greatest degree of peace and goodwill. 
You cannot find fault with his good 
spirit in this letter. 

However, when you encounter some of 
the ideas he advances, you cannot help 
regretting that he (like other laymen 
who may feel as he does) has not been 
better informed. 

In the first place, he does not under- 
stand the question of reunion in its re- 
lation to history—our history, our Amer- 
ican Presbyterian history. He is fearful 
of division that may come, but he does 
not realize that this is precisely the great 
argument for reunion—the fact of our 
present division. Here we stand in one 
nation, separated within the Presbyterian 
family by artificial barriers, when, for 
most of our history, we have been one, 
and, but for the misfortune of a division 
in our nation, long since healed, we would 
still be one. Therefore, because of the 
existing division that sets us apart in an 
artificial and harmful manner, Mr. 
Baumgardner and others who pray to be 
delivered from division, might well be 
praying that we may be one. We dare 
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not continue to maintain, uphold or jus- 
tify a major schism that now divides 
millions of American Presbyterians be- 
cause we fear that there might be a small 
pulling off from our church when union 
is voted. Unfortunately, the opponents 
of union fan this flame. In their strategy 
letter to their workers they describe this 
as a “telling point” and they encourage 
each other to stress this threat in seeking 
to win support (OuTLOOK, July 26). 

Again, Mr. Bauygardner has seriously 
misunderstood Presbyterian principles. 
Ours is no congregational church like the 
Baptists, for example, where every action 
is voted on by all the people. We have 
heen rather proud that the Presbyterian 
form of a representative democracy has 
provided something of the pattern for 
our national government. Even though 
we pay taxes and elect our representatives, 
Congress does not turn to us for a refer- 
endum on every question that comes up, 
and the Presbyterian form of government 
does not provide for this either. It pro- 
vides an orderly system of courts, with 
representatives from the session (at pres- 
bytery and synod) and from the presby- 
tery (at the Assembly). 

He obviously does not realize it, but 
Mr. Baumgardner is simply asking for 
us to forsake our Presbyterian form of 
government. Yet when ministers and of- 
ficers are ordained they accept that sys- 
tem and they pledge themselves to uphold 
it. 

Again, the ‘“‘strategy” instructions urge 
workers to pay no attention to the minis- 
ters and they urge the very sort of “con- 
gregational” procedure which undermines 
the Presbyterian system. 

Finally, Mr. Baumgardner points to 
the perilous times in which we live as 
an argument against union. Indeed, 
this is one of the great arguments 
for union. In a broken world, divided 
and bitter, the church ought to hold forth 
the answer. It ought to be able to offer 
an example of how the Christian family 
solves its problems; how it is drawn to- 
gether by ties that are stronger than the 
passions of men or the traditions of their 
social order. The “strategy” instructions 
and other material explain fully why 
some people have been led to feel as they 
do. They are told that ‘a vitally im- 
portant Presbyterian testimony is at 
stake” —which obviously means that the 
U. P. and USA Presbyterians are not 
really Presbyterians, that they are not 
concerned about the testimony (as much 
as we are), and that in union with them 
it would all be lost. Such an assumption ! 
Such lack of charitv! Such sad reflec- 
tions, not upon the U.P. and USA 
brethren, but upon us and upon our 
church. 

In one appeal the “strategy” under- 
mines Presbyterian polity; in the next it 
sets itself up as the defender of the 
“Presbyterian testimony.” There may 


be a way to reconcile the two but it is 
not easy to see. 

This question is pressing: Why is 
there bitterness? Why do people speak 
or feel harshly about this question? Why 
are some emotionally upset, ready to fight 
to preserve the status quo? Why have 
they come to suspect their ministers and 
to accuse them falsely? Why do they 
charge USA or other Presbyterians with 
being less than Christian and their lead- 
ers with a lack of conscience? Why do 
they fear being “swallowed”? Why do 
they feel that they have a better “record” 
than other Presbyterians ? 

The answers are not obscure; they are 
very clear. Every mail reveals them. 
Those of our people who have been led 
to feel this way have not come to this 
position by themselves. They have been 
led to it. They have been given tons of 
misinformation and in many cases they 
have not been encouraged or allowed to 
understand that they may be mistaken; 
that the facts are exactly the opposite. 

Union or no union, if officers and 
members of the church are led in such 
a course, the result is tragic and bitter. 
It would seem that the more able leaders 
of the opposition might be drawn to un- 
derstand this in order that their efforts 
might be addressed to its correction. 


“Peace, Peace” 


Here is an interesting description of 
and commentary on a recent Presbyterian 
meeting (not to be identified further). 
It raises some searching questions that 
should not be avoided. 


Ameng the most notable features of 
this meeting was the spirit of unanimity 
that prevailed throughout its sessions. 
Those who had attended the three 
previous meeting of the synod could 
scarcely have failed to note the absence 
of controversial issues of any kind. One 
who has long been a member of the 
synod pronounced this the most har- 
monrious meeting in the past ten years. 
As the synod closed, the members who 
remained until the proceedings were 
completed could sing with renewed em- 
phasis the song of brotherhood: 


“Behold how good a thing it is 
And how becoming well 
Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell.” 


There seemed to be a conscious effort 
upon the part of all to avoid any issues 
that might provoke a heated discussion. 
However, the question might be raised 
whether it is always proper to avoid dis- 
cussions on which there might be a 
difference of opinion. 

Perhaps it was the determination to 
avoid controversy that accounted for the 
silence that prevailed on the most widely 
discussed question in the South today, 
a question which is as vitally related to 
religion as it is to education and social 
life. I refer to the question of race rela- 
tions, and even though this question were 
limited to the field of education, it would 
still be one that concerns us, for we have 
an institution of learning. 

Perhaps it was thought best by those 
who are aware of the urgency of this 
question to wait for public sentiment to 
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THE THRONE OF GRACE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Let us then with confidence draw near 
the throne of Grace.—Hebrews 4:16 


F ALL the things the Holy Spirit 

has used to point to God—the fire, 
the hammer, the moth, the rock, the lion 
—no symbol is more expressive, none tells 
us more than this: the ‘Throne of 
Grace.” 

God is more than any symbol; yet each 
is a true token of the Infinite. 

A throne means Power. For us, these 
things are museum pieces. But when the 
letter to the Hebrews was written, thrones 
were always in use, though the ordinary 
man might seldom if ever set eyes on one. 
A throne might be and usually was re- 
mote, unseen, but the power that flowed 
from it was absolute; no man might 
question it. A throne suggested power 
rooted in right. In the Roman Empire 
all men and all classes of men had 
rights of some sort; but these rights 
were all conferred by the throne. The 
power on the throne was held to hold its 
rights not by virtue of any conferral but 
absolutely, beyond question or recall. 

Yet even then the conscience of men, 
never destroyed, was aware that the power 
of the Roman throne could be misused; 
and bad emperors were deposed for bet- 
ter ones. It was felt that there is some- 
thing higher than Caesar to which or to 
whom even an Imperial Majesty must pay 
respect. And the Christian faith, in a 
time when all thrones however powerful 
were dark with injustice, affirmed, and 
still affirms, that above all earthly powers 
there is one Power and one only which 
exists by its own right, a power in which 
there is no injustice and no weakness. 


HE THRONE of God, like that of 

Caesar, is a seat of judgment. This 
is not sheer bare energy, blind, inchoate, 
uncaring; this is power directed by wis- 
dom, unflecked by evil. This is not the 
seat of a spectator who applauds or 
hisses; it is the seat of the Judge who 


crystallize more fully. Yet it would ap- 
pear difficult for the church to justify 
itself in standing on the sidelines while 
a movement is in progress in which 
Christian relations are so clearly in- 
volved—a question for which, sooner or 
later, we are going to be compelled to 
give answer. It is not my intention at 
this time to suggest what position the 
church should take on the race question. 
But I do say it is one which cannot be 
by-passed very much longer. 


Wasn't it the prophet Jeremiah 
(8:11 also 6:14), who put it like this: 
‘From prophet to priest everyone deals 
falsely. They have healed the wound 
of my people lightly, saying, ‘Peace, 
peace,’ when there is no peace.” 
AUGUST 9, 1954 


presents vewards and inflicts penalties. 
This throne stands for infinite righteous- 
ness in action; and the activity of infinite 
righteousness is judgment. 

So much the ancients knew, so much 
the modern pagan suspects. But they 
tended always to think of thrones, in the 
plural. Each separate activity of life, 
each district of the earth, was thought 
to have its own tutelary deity. There 
were gods many and lords many, as Paul 
said. What the Christians affirmed was 
that there is but one Throne. The God 
of man is the God of all men everywhere. 
The God of man is the Lord of history. 
He is the same God who creates and 
rules, with the same eternal and all- 
containing justice, the stars remotest from 
our planet, as well as the electrons flash- 
ing in the tiniest droplet of dew. His is 
the one throne to which all creatures owe 
allegiance. He is the God of the rebel- 
lious and of the loyal. 

Satan is not another god, not a bad 
god. If there could be “another” god 
there would be no God; and a bad god 
is a contradiction in terms. Even a Satan 
is still a creature, still within the vast 
sphere of the power and the judgment of 
the only God. 


F SOME in the ancient world were 

aware of this, it was seldom with 
warmth of heart. For if the throne of 
the Caesars was remote from ordinary 
men and unconcerned with their. daily 
affairs, the throne of “whatever gods there 
be’ seemed more inaccessible still. It 
remained for Christians to discover the 
Throne of Grace. 

As it has been shown us in ways we 
cannot doubt, we believe that Grace is 
on this one eternal Throne. More than 
sheer power, more than clear justice, is 
enthroned above all. The power and the 
justice that rule the stars, the atoms 
and man, are the power and the justice of 
everlasting Grace. 

The ancients thought of power, as we 
do, for the most part as power-for-the- 
powerful, often as power-against. The 
wielder of power is feared. Even the 
possessor of power frightens his neigh- 
bors, for they know that among men, 
power held will before long be power 
exerted; and the history of human power 
does not lead to optimism about it. So 
Christians proclaim the Throne of 
Grace. 

God’s power is not used as the Caesars’ 
was, for his own aggrandizement. It is 
not power-against but power-for. 

On the Throne of Grace is one whose 
concern for his creatures is infinitely 
wise and strong, one who creates, con- 
trols, judges and redeems, in love, because 
he is Love. 


Perhaps Job knew this. Such a God 
ought to be. But he cried out, “O that 
I might find him!” Even a Throne of 
Grace is of no avail if it be hidden in 
the silent mists. So we are bidden to 
“draw near with boldness to the Throne 
of Grace.” Our God is accessible; he 
is close enough for the humblest to reach 
him. His grace is never limited by weak- 
ness, for his grace is enthroned above 
all. His power is never stained by in- 
justice, for it is that of unshadowed grace. 


F THERE were some who saw this 

dimly in very early ages, it was after 
Calvary that we could see it clearly. The 
writer to the Hebrews does not put this 
exhortation at the beginning of his writ- 
ing. He centers our attention on Christ, 
on what he was and did and suffered. 
It is because of him that we can draw 
near with boldness. ‘The seer of Patmos 
sees it in a vision still startling. On the 
very throne above all, he sees “a lamb 
as it had been slain.” The grace of that 
throne is not an easy goodwill; it is the 
grace of sacrifice, it is grace sealed by 
life poured out. 

The gods of the ancient world, it was 
thought, would do and had done much 
for man; but the one thing they never did 
was to suffer on his behalf. The gods 
might command, they might reward or 
punish; but suffering was man’s lot 
alone. 

The Throne of Grace is the throne of 
the God who is willing and able to share 
man’s worst, that man might share God’s 
best. 


Elliott Named Chairman of 
Board of World Missions 


William M. Elliott, pastor of the High- 
lang Park church, Dallas, Texas, is the 
new chairman of the Board of World 
Missions. 

Dr. Elliott was named to succeed the 
late Thomas K. Young at the board’s 
mid-summer meeting at Montreat, N. C. 

James A. Jones, Myers Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C., is first vice-chairman; 
and W. H. McCord, Nashville, Tenn., 
layman, is second vice-chairman. 

A major action of the board was ap- 
proval of plans for the establishment of a 
liberal arts Christian college in Korea, 
designed primarily to train leaders for 
the Korean church. A cordial invitation 
has been extended to the Presbyterian, 
USA, Board of Foreign Missions to join 
in the establishment and operation of the 
college. Close consultation with the Ko- 
rean church is provided. W. A. Linton 
has been designated to head the institu- 
tion. 

The board learned that the Easter of- 
fering for overseas relief was the largest 
on record—$110,000. Of this sum $50,- 
000 was allocated for government surplus 
foods, assuring the distribution of $1,- 
000,000 worth of food. 








CHURCH NEWS 


Florida Will Have 
Two New Presbyteries 


After several years of study and long 
insistence from the Miami area, the Sy- 
nod of Florida has voted to divide St. 
Johns Presbytery into three. A 17-man 
commission will complete the transaction 
and make the division effective as soon 
as possible. The new presbyteries will 
likely be called ‘Tampa Bay (south- 
western portion of the present St. Johns), 
Gulf Stream (southeastern portion of the 
presbytery), while the original name will 
be borne by the northern section: St. 
Johns. 

With Suwannee and Florida Presby- 
teries, the synod will then have five pres- 
byteries. St. Johns has been the largest 
presbytery in the Assembly for several 
years—in Presbyterian membership. 





Home Charter Approved 

Synod approved a charter under which 
the Presbyterian Homes will be operated. 
Headquarters will be in Orlando and an 
option has been secured on St. Petersburg 
property for what may become the first of 
these homes. ‘The $150,000 property 
includes 34 household units, kitchen, din- 
ing room and other facilities near down- 
town St. Petersburg. Raising the neces- 
sary funds for purchase of the first home 
was anticipated as a “relatively simple 
matter.” Marshall C. Dendy, now of 
Richmond, Va., has headed the committee 
making the study and is president of the 
corporation. 

The evangelistic exchange with the Sy- 
nod of Alabama was approved for next 
March. 

The question of union arose when the 
open letter of the Synod of Missouri 
(OuTLOOK, July 5) was read as part of 
the report of synod’s representative, Al- 
bert J. Kissling. Opponents sought to 
prevent having the letter read. Dr. Kiss- 
ling, who is completing two terms on the 
committee will be succeeded next spring 
by Robert Excell Fry, Hollywood pastor. 


Marshall Appeal Noted 

J. W. Marshall, of Panama City, who 
annually objects to having women pre- 
sent their reports in person before the 
synod, filed his protest which the synod 
denied. He announced his intention to 
carry his appeal again to the General As- 
sembly and Dr. Kissling was appointed 
to represent the synod in the appeal. 
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For three years the General Assembl) 
has had a similar matter before it. Three 
vears ago a commission of the Assembly 
sustained Mr. Marshall’s technicality 
hut the following two Assemblies reversed 
the action and upheld the synod. 

William M. Elliott, Dallas, ‘Texas, 
pastor, was the featured speaker in two 
addresses. 

Ihe meeting was held in the Riversice 
church, Jacksonville. Next year the date 
is set for Sept. 20 in the First church 
Orlando, where a new structure will be 
completed. 

John B. Dickson, Tampa pastor, suc- 
ceeded C. U. Leach, DeFuniak Springs, 
as Moderator, while Walter B. Passiglia, 
Ybor City, was elected vice-moderator, 
usually the equivalent of moderator-nom- 
inee. 


Louisiana Exchange 


Will Be With Miss. 


High on the list of emphases at the 
recent meeting of the Synod of Louisiana 
was the evangelistic program for 1955, 
with the exchange of ministers with 
Mississippi in March. Thomas M. Davis, 
the host pastor, Canal Street church, 
New Orleans, made the church exten- 
sion report with these recommendations 
and Albert E. Dimmock of the evange- 
lism staff in Atlanta spoke of the tetal 
program. 

Additional workers are needed in the 
synod. Mr. Davis pointed out the de- 
sirability of having a Sunday school ex- 
tension worker, to be shared with Missis- 
sippi. The synod also authorized em- 
ployment of an assistant to the regional 
director who would probably be a spe- 
cialist in children’s work. 


Study Report 


lhe church extension report asked all 
institutions supported by the synod to 
study the General Assembly’s action on 
segregation. Sessions and church groups 
were also asked to study it thoroughly. 
It spoke of it as setting “a high tone, 
meriting the prayerful consideration of 
all Christians.” 

Goyn M. Talmage, an elder in New 
Orleans’ Napoleon Avenue church, was 
elected Moderator, succeeding J. K. 
Aiken of Baton Rouge. 

A committee was named to study the 
possibility of “‘disjoining the Synod of 
Louisiana” from Palmer Orphanage 
which is located in Mississippi. Estab- 
lishment of an orphanage in Louisiana 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. Liberal Arts college 
for women. A.B. degree Broad curriculum, 
small classes. 14 majors, departmental, in- 
terdepartmental, and an independent ma- 
jor, including music, art, Bible, dramatic 
arts. Courses in nursery school education. 
112th year. Competitive scholarships. 
Catalog. 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Dept. K, Staunton, Va. 


or becoming associated with one already 
established is to be explored. 


Relation to Silliman 

A committee is also to study the present 
and future relationship of the synod to 
Silliman college, formerly supported and 
operated by the synod. The synod’s 
Women of the Church were advised to 
withhold their approval of the formation 
of a Silliman Auxiliary Fund until the 
study has been completed. Silliman is 
now used as the synod’s summer con- 
ference center. 

The Assembly’s Moderator, Wade H. 
Boggs, spoke, urging enthusiastic par- 
ticipation in the “Forward With Christ” 
program. The former programs, the 
Home Missions Advance and the Pro- 
gram of Progress, he said, were beamed 
at the level of the General Assembly. 
This “Forward With Christ” program 
“centers in local churches.” 

Synod was urged to support the devel- 
opment of the student center near Lou- 
isiana Tech at Ruston. Red River Pres- 
bytery has provided 315,000 of the 
$20,000 being spent on it; synod desig- 
nating $5,000 for it. 

George H. Ricks who has been direc- 
tor of Christian education for the past 
vear was given a rising vote of thanks 
for his services. 

Synod will meet next vear in the Mon- 
tesano church, Baton Rouge, July 19. 


Need for Union Urged 
By Synod of Kentucky 


The Synod of Kentucky joined the 
ranks of border synods addressing ap- 
peals for union to the rest of the church. 
At the recent meeting at Centre College, 
Danville, a letter was addressed to all 
the synods and presbyteries, insisting that 
cooperation has not solved the urgent 
problems of overlapping areas and calling 
for the efficiency of actual union. The 
letter follows: 


To Our Fellow Members of the Presby- 
terian Church, US: 

Some opponents of union contend that 
the problems of overlapping in border sy- 
nods can be easily solved by the exercise 
of cooperation, common sense, and comity. 
Such a contention misses the point in the 
real need for union in these synods. 

In Kentucky, one such border synod, 
cooperation has been employed for years. 
We have had joint meetings of Synods and 
Synodicals, US and USA, on the campus 
of a jointly controlled college. For almost 
half a century we have cooperated in 
Christian higher education in the operat- 
ing of a four-year college and a theological 
seminary. We have collaborated in the 
work of the largest Negro mission in the 
Southland. For five years our youth work 
has been a cooperative effort. Both Sy- 
nods of Kentucky, US and USA, have this 
year approved the joint employment of a 
Synod’s Director of Christian Education. 
At the level of the smaller communities, 
where US and USA churches have com- 
peted for many years, a make-shift federa- 
tion of churches has been accomplished, 
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namely at Harrodsburg, Lebanon, Frank- 
lin, Bowling Green, Owensboro and Hop- 
kinsville. 

When superficially viewed, such a rec- 
ord of cooperation, common sense and 
comity may appear from a distance to 
represent a satisfactory solution of the 
problems arising out of overlapping. 

We do rejoice in these achievements. 
The mutual esteem and confidence which 
have grown up over the years assure us 
that in organic union we can work to- 
gether most effectively in the seeking to 
realize Kingdom objectives. However, we 
feel most keenly that we are paying far 
too high a price in time, energy, property, 
and money in needless duplications. We 
desperately need the efficiency of union 
to do a better Kingdom work. 

We do not ask the presbyteries of the 
deep South to solve our problems for us. 
But we do urge you, as you consider the 
issues of union, to give prayerful thought 
to the patience and perseverence which 
we have exercised in anticipation of solv- 
ing our problems in union. 


The jointly-employed Director of 
Christian Education referred to in the 
letter is to begin work next January 1, 
carrying out the programs of both U. S. 
and USA Boards of Christian Education 
under a joint administration. 


Non-Segregation Endorsed 

Practically the identical resolutions as 
those adopted by the General Assembly 
condemning racial segregation as un- 
Christian were endorsed by the Synod 
of Kentucky. Institutions of higher 
learning and other agencies receiving 
support from the synod were urged to 
open their doors to all races. Likewise, 
sessions were urged to “admit persons to 
membership and fellowship in local cer - 
gregations on the scriptural basis of faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ without refer- 
ence to race.” 

Wm. G. Duncan, III, Hopkinsville 
elder, succeeded E. N. Rock as Modera- 
tor of the U. S. synod, while Charles M. 
Armentrout, Owensboro pastor, was 
named USA Moderator. Several of th: 
sessions were held jointly, U. S.-USA, as 
has been the case for several years. 

President Frank H. Caldwell of Louis- 
ville Seminary reported on the develop- 
ments at the seminary—the prospects of 
the new campus, a student body grown 
from 62 in 1948 to 152 last year. Mrs. 
Robert W. Miles announced that the 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here from a recorded radio-telephone panel are 

Holmes Rolston, editor-in-chief of all Christian education publications 

in the Presbyterian Church, U. S.; and William B. Oglesby, of the 
faculty of Union Seminary in Virginia. 


“WORM DIETH NOT” 


Please explain the Bible phrase, 
“where the worm dieth not and the fire 
is not quenched.” 


Octessy: This phrase occurs twice 
in the Bible; in Isa. 66:24 and again in 
Mark 9:44-48. In both instances it is 
used to designate the horrors of eternal 
punishment for the wicked. The refer- 
ence in each case is to the Valley of Hin- 
nom, or Gehenna, which is a short dis- 
tance south and west of Jerusalem. This 
valley was associated with human sacri- 
fice and Molech worship as we read in 
the book of Kings. It was looked upon 
by all the people of Jerusalem as a place 
of abomination—a sickening mixture of 
corruption and fire—the dump heap, 
really, of the city. It was the most loath- 
some place known to them and it was 
always associated with damnation. And 
thus as used in these passages it is a 
figure of speech to attempt to describe the 
everlasting punishment of a person with- 
out God. We know, of course, that no 
one can describe hell, actually. Jesus 
used the thought form that was familiar 
to his hearers with the clear indication 
that these thought forms fall short of the 
real description. It seems to me that 
Jesus knew well what we can only know 
in part; what it means to be lost and sep- 
arated from God. It was from this hor- 
ror that he came to save us, that we 
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should not walk in darkness, but in the 
light of his eternal grace. 


DOES ORDER PROVE GOD? 


To what extent does order in the 
universe prove the existence of God? 


Roiston: There would be some ques- 
tion as to just what we mean when we 
speak of order in the universe. I would 
assume that we mean that the universe is 
dependable, that at the heart of the uni- 
verse there are laws we can depend upon. 
I would assume also that we are thinking 
of instinct in the life of animals and all 
that is involved in the fact that our uni- 
verse often can have its laws expressed 
even in mathematical terms. I do feel 
that the presence of order in the universe 
argues a great and infinite mind behind 
the universe. This argument has often 
been expressed as the argument from 
design. It has been given in famous form 
by a man named Paley, who described the 
man in the desert who finds a watch and 
looking at it and seeing its complicated 
machinery argued at once from the fact 
that this watch was designed to the 
watchmaker. The argument from design 
does prove a divine mind, but there is 
much it does not prove. It does not es- 
tablish the moral character of God, it 
does not assure us of God’s love. We 
must find this through revelation. We 
find it particularly as God reveals him- 
self to us in the face of Jesus Christ. 


Sayre School in Lexington will open its 
100th consecutive session as a Presby- 
terian school this fall, with a substan- 
tially increased enrollment. 

Centre College, said President Walter 
A. Groves, anticipates a growing enroll- 
ment, with the 500-limit nearing. R. G. 
Landolt, Lees Junior College president, 
said a new multi-purpose building will 
be erected, named for the late J. O. Van 
Meter, former president of the school. 


Social Security Plan 
Is Voted by Senate 

WASHINGTON (RNS)—The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee voted to extend social 
security coverage to clergymen on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Included in the committee’s version of 
a bill liberalizing old age benefits and 
extending them to some 6,800,000 addi- 
tional persons was a provision under 
which clergymen would be eligible as 
self-employed professional workers. 

They would have two vears in which 
to elect coverage on an individual basis. 
Once they elected coverage by paying 
the self-employment tax, they would be 
required to pay the tax annually and 
would not be permitted to withdraw. 

Under the House-approved version of 
the bill, ministers and priests would be- 
come eligible for participation in the so- 
cial security system if two-thirds of the 
employees of any religious body voted 
for coverage. 

Once coverage was elected under this 
plan, it would be compulsory thereafter 
for all new clergymen “employed” by the 
group. 

Representatives of major Protestant 
and Jewish bodies opposed the compul- 
sory provision but urged that benefits be 
made available on a voluntary basis. 

The voluntary plan won Senate Fi- 
nance Committee approval, although 
(ommittee members voted to deny cov- 
erage to other professional groups such 
as doctors, dentists and lawyers. 

The Committee decided to treat the 
clergy as a special “hardship” category 
because testimony at public hearings 
showed that the modest incomes of most 
clergymen made saving for retirement 
impossible. 





For Distribution 
Feature issues 
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1N. 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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In the Union Debate 


IT IS CHARGED: 

that the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
is sponsoring and offering scholarships 
for Negro young people to enter white 
colleges and white young people to enter 
Negro colleges. 


THE FACTS ARE: 


that the USA Church has no such 
fund. There is a National Scholarship 
Service and Fund which was established 
in 1947 by a group of seven presidents 
of non-Presbyterian colleges to help Ne- 
gro students obtain admission and schol- 


arships in non-segregated colleges. Since 
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MASSANETTA 


Four Miles East of Harrisonburg, Virginia 


that time 1800 Negro students have en- 
tered more than 200 interracial colleges. 
The fund has an advisory board of more 
than 200 college presidents. 

Like many other educational agencies, 
Presbyterian, USA, agencies provide in- 
formation about this fund and encourage 
young people to investigate it. 

However, in view of the 1954 declara- 
tion of the Presbyterian, U. S., General 
Assembly that segregation is un-Christian 
and its appeal to Southern Presbyterian 
colleges to break down their racial bar- 
riers, it would seem that Presbyterians, 
USA, would be no more guilty of this 
supposed offense than are Presbyterians, 
U.S. 


INQUIRY: What topic would you 
like to have treated here from the debate 
on union ? 


Thompson, Survey Editor 


William R. Thompson, who has been 
editing the Presbyterian Survey, Presby- 
byterian Men and Presbyterian Action, 
has been named full-time editor of the 
Survey. Two other staff members are 
to be named: a promotion manager and 
an assistant editor. 

Director have also authorized an an- 
nual subscription rate of $1.60 when 
every home in a church subscribes. 
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CHRISTIAN GIVING 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 22, 1954 
| Corinthians 16:1-2ab; Il Cor. 8:1-9 


All of us are called upon to give—to 
give to the church, to the Community 
Chest, to innumerable woithy causes. All 
of us do give generously or niggardly, 
willingly or unwillingly, cheerfully or 
grudgingly. What are the great prin- 
ciples which should guide us in our 
giving? How much should we give? 
Why should we give? What return can 
we expect? One of the best treatments 
of this subject in the Bible is that found 
in II Corinthians, chapters 8 and 9. 

In these two chapters Paul takes up 
a matter which was very dear to him, a 
collection he was making among the Gen- 
tile churches for the poor Christians in 
Jerusalem (see I Cor. 16,1-3; Romans 
15:25-29; Acts 24:17-21). The Corin- 
thians had made a start of this collection 
some time before, but the enterprise had 
lagged. Now Paul urges them to under- 
take it again and to carry it through to 
completion. 


I. The Motives for Giving, II Cor. 

8:1-13 

1. The Good Example of the Mace- 
donian Churches, 8:1-6. Paul begins on 
a very human plane. He recommends 
to them the example of the churches in 
Macedonia. ‘They had given in such 
fine spirit (Paul can only explain it as 
a result of God's grace in their hearts) 
that the church in Corinth (and all other 
churches) will do well to emulate them. 
In particular, four aspects of their giving 
we will do well to consider. 

First, they gave cheerfully. As Paul 
writes, “In a severe test of affliction, 
their abundance of jov and their extreme 
poverty have overflowed in a wealth of 
liberality on their part.’’ Some will think 
it strange that there should be abundance 
of joy in time of trouble, combined with 
extreme poverty. Yet, as we read the 
New Testament, and on into the early 
history of the church, we find that this 
abounding joy in times of distress was 
one of the great characteristics of early 
Christianity, and one of the causes of 
its rapid spread. When a jerson has 
found something which enables him to 
be happy in the most trying circum- 
stances, others are going to want to learn 
the secret. The gospel meant so much 
to the Macedonian Christians that they 
were glad to help other Christians in time 
of need. They did not give because they 
had to, or because they were ashamed 
not to do so, but because they wanted 
to have a share in the work. As Paul 
says, They begged us “earnestly for the 
favor of taking part in the relief of the 
saints.” How grateful we should be 
that the church gives us the opportunity 
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of sharing the gospel and its benefits 
with other men. 

Second, they gave liberally. As Paul 
puts it, “Their abundant joy and their 
extreme poverty have overflowed in a 
wealth of liberality.” Paul does not 
speak of the size of their gift. It could 
not have been very much. He speaks 
rather of the wealth of their liberality. 
Evidently he had learned the lesson 
which Jesus sought to inculcate when he 
said, “This poor widow has put in more 
than all of them” (Lk. 21:3). Some 
may be surprised that they gave so lib- 
erally out of their dire poverty. But it 
is often thus. Poor people on the whole 
give more generously than the rich. They 
have more sympathy with others who 
are in need. Wealth on the other hand 
tends to harden the heart. At times it 
produces an illusion of moral superiority. 
If a man is in want, so they argue; it is 
his own fault. And so they salve their 
conciences for doing so little to help. 

Third, they gave suacrificially. They 
gave out of their extreme poverty, Paul 
writes, as he continues, “they gave ac- 
cording to their means as I can testify, 
and beyond their means.” But that is 
not all, for fourth and lastly, they gave 
with it their own selves, or, as Paul says, 
they began by giving themselves to Christ, 
and ended by putting themselves com- 
pletely at the apostles’ service. And 
that was the secret of all that had gone 
before, for one will not give cheerfully, 
liberally and sacrificially, unless first of 
all he has given himself to the Lord. 

Certain questions come to mind in this 
connection. Does this example of the 
Macedonian churches give us_a standard 
by which we can judge our own giving? 
Do we give cheerfully? What does Paul 
mean when he says later, “God loves a 
cheerful giver” (9:7)? Do we give lib- 
erally when we give what we hardly miss ? 
What is the standard of liberality? Do 
we give sacrificially ? What is sacrificial 
giving? Is it necessary to give our own 
selves? Whch is the harder—to give 
one’s self or to give one’s money? Can 
one give himself without giving his 
monev? Can the giving of one’s monev 
become a substitute for the giving of one’s 
self ? 

2. Their Own Need of a Completely 
Rounded Christian Character, 8:7. Paul 
appeals to the Corinthians’ pride. It would 
be unworthy of them who excel in other 
respects to fall short in this. Liberality, 
Paul suggests, is one of the necessary 
Christian graces. Not only is this true, 
but it is necessary to prove the sincerity 
of their love. The love which they claim 
to have for their fellow-Christians is 


not sincere unless it manifests itself in 
some substantial way. Is liberality an 
essential Christian grace? Can one’s 
love for his fellowmen be judged by his 
willingness to give his money. Why? 

3. The Example of Christ, 8:8-9. Paul 
brings in here the supreme motive for 
Christian liberality, the example of 
Christ, the debt which we owe to him, 
“for you know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (his mercy, which we had 
done nothing to merit), that though he 
was rich (in his pre-existent state) yet 
for your sake he became poor, so that 
by his poverty you might become rich 
|not in worldly goods, but in spiritual 
possessions here and hereafter].” If we 
really experienced the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ then we have a sense of 
obligation, a desire to repay, as best we 
can, the incalculable debt that we owe. 
And Jesus himself has told us, in unfor- 
gettable words, that we minister to him 
only as we minister to the needs of our 
fellowmen (Mt. 25:40,45). 

4. Their Own Self-Respect, 8:10-15. 
Paul reminds the Corinthian Christians 
in this paragraph that their own self- 
respect requires them to complete the 
charitable work which they had under- 
taken. They were the first to begin the 
collection. But it had been interrupted, 
and meanwhile the Macedonian churches 
had carried their part of the work to 
completion. Now Paul urges them to go 
on and do likewise. It is not fitting that 
those who were the first to start should 
be the last to finish. 

In the rest of the paragraph Paul meets 
two objections, evidently raised by some 
members of the congregation. The first 
objection was that the people were not 
able to give. Paul replies in vs. 12 that 
it is the readiness to give, in other words, 
the spirit, that counts. A man is not 
expected to give more than he can afford. 
It is the proportion that counts, net the 
total amount. The Coriiithians were not 
required to give, like the Macedonians, 
more than they were able. 

Their second objection was that charity 
should begin at home. Why should the 
Corinthians deny themselves in order that 
Christians in Jerusalem might be en- 
riched? Paul replies in vss. 13-14 that 
they have misunderstood the matter. Thev 
are not to distress themselves to relieve 
others; it is a matter of Christian brother- 
hood; those who have more than is nec- 
essary should share with those who have 
less than is sufficient. The time may 
well come, Paul reminds them, when the 
situation will be reversed: they will be 
in need and other Christians will then 
come to their aid. 

Is this last motive to which Paul ap- 
peals a legitimate one? Is it fair to 
argue that the church today should carry 
forward the work which it has begun, the 
work to which we have pledged ourselves, 
that we owe as much to our self-respect? 
What about the argument concerning 
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Christian brotherhood? Can we expect 
any returns from the gifts which we are 
spreading throughout the earth ? 


ll. The Method of Giving, | Cor. 

16:1-2 

Paul suggests the methods which the 
Corinthian church is to follow in taking 
the collection in I Cor. 16:1-2. “On the 
first day of every week, each of you is to 
put something aside and store it up, as 
he may prosper, so that contributions 
need not be made when I come.” 

This verse, we may note in passing, is 
the earliest indication that has come down 
to us that the first day of the week was 
a day which the early Christians had set 
aside as a day of special observance. 
Jesus had risen from the dead on the 
first day of the week; on the first day of 
the following week he had appeared again 
to the disciples gathered in the Upper 
Room. Now Paul urges the Corinthian 
Christians to lay aside their gift for their 
fellow Christians on the first day of the 
week, the day when their thoughts were 
especially directed to their risen and liv- 
ing Lord. It is, of course, possible that 
this gift was set aside in the privacy of 
their own homes, but if so, the public 
collection would still be necessary when 
Paul arrived on the scene, and that is 
what he desired to avoid. It would seem 
almost certain therefore that the gifts 
were collected at the Christian gatherings 
which had taken place regularly since 
the early resurrection appearance of their 
Lord, which Paul instituted as a matter 
of course in the churches which he es- 
tablished among the Gentiles. This is 
borne out by a reference in Acts 20:6-7. 
Paul remained in Troas for seven days. 
But it was on the first day of the week 
that the disciples were gathered together 
to break bread. 

There was a group of ultra-conserva- 
tives in the Mother Church at Jerusalem 
which insisted that faith in Jesus was 
not enough, that Christians must also 
observe the Mosaic Law in order to be 
saved (Acts 15:1-5). Some of these 
Judaizers, as they were called, visited 
the churches which Paul had founded in 


Galatia on his first missionary journey, 
and persuaded some of his converts that 
this was true; they proceeded to circum- 
cise their children, to observe the dietary 
laws of the Jews, and to observe the 
Jewish religious days—the Sabbath or 
seventh day in lieu of or in addition to 
the first day of the week; the new moon, 
the Feast of Tabernacles and others. 
Paul wrote in great indignation: “I am 
istonished that you are so quickly de- 
serting him who called you in the grace 
of Christ and turning to a different gospel 
(Gal. 1:6). “Formerly,” he continues, 
“when you did not know God, vou were 
in bondage to beings that by nature are 
no gods; but now that you have come to 
know God, or rather to be known by 
God, how can you turn back again to 
the weak and beggarly elemental spirits, 
whose slaves you want to be once more? 
You observe days, and months, and sea- 
sons, and years. I am afraid I have 
labored over you in vain” (4:11). 

The Judaizers were also active in 
Colosse, condemning the Christians there 
because, among other things, they wor- 
shipped on the first day of the week in- 
stead of the seventh. “Let no one pass 
judgment on you in questions of food and 
drink or with regard to a festival or a 
new moon or a sabbath,” Paul wrote. 
‘These are only a shadow of what is to 
come; but the substance belongs to 
Christ” (Col. 2:16-17). 

By the end of the century the first day 
of the week was known commonly by 
Christians as the Lord’s Day. John, the 
Seer, exiled on Patmos and unable to 
worship with his fellow-Christians, was 
“in the Spirit’ on this day when there 
came the vision which he describes for 
us in the Book of Revelation (Rev. 1:10). 

The earliest account we have of Chris- 
tian worship after the days of the apostles 
is found in the Apology of Justin Martyr. 
“On the day which is called the day of 
the sun (Sunday, the first day of the 
week ),” he writes, “there is an assembly 
of all who live in the towns or in the 
country, and the memoirs of the Apostles 
or the writings of the prophets are read. 

The reading is followed by an 
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exhortation, he adds; then there are 
prayers, followed by the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, after which “they that 
are prosperous and wish to do so give 
what they will, each after his choice. 
What is collected is deposited with the 
president, who gives aid to the orphans 
and widows and such as are in want by 
reason of sickness or other cause; and 
to those also that are in prison, and to 
those also that are in prison, and to 
strangers from abroad; in fact, to all that 
are in need, he is a protector. We hold 
our common assembly on the day of the 
sun,” he concludes, “because it is the first 
day, on which God put to flight darkness 
and chaos and made the world, and on 
the same day Jesus Christ our Savior rose 
from the dead. .. .” 

I have given this rather length ex- 
cursus because some are interested in the 
development of Christian worship, and 
will be inspired by the realization that 
from the days of Paul until now, Chris- 
tians have been led by the sense of their 
indebtedness to Christ to lay aside a por- 
tion of what they have received for the 
benefit of others—on the first day of 
the week. And also because it is along 
these lines that we must answer the 
Seventh Day Adventists, who insist that 
we are still obligated by the Fourth Com- 
mandment to worship on the seventh in 
order to be saved, and sometimes trouble 
members of other groups who do not 
know the grounds of our observance. The 
Seventh Day Adventists are good, earn- 
est folk, but in many respects they re- 
semble the ancient Judaizers who did not 
understand that we are saved by faith 
in Jesus Christ apart from the weak and 
beggarly elements of the old Mosaic 
Law. 

Paul suggests to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians, and to us, that we are to give reg- 
ularly—upon the first day of the week 
upon the first day of each week. 

And he indicates that all are to give. 
“On the first day of every week, each 
of you is to put something aside.” This 
verse provides, of course, the Scriptural 
basis for our every member canvass. 

How much are we to give? “On the 
first day of every week,” says Paul, “each 
of you is to put something aside (whether 
it be little or great) and store it up, 
as he may prosper.” Paul does not sug- 
vest that we are to give a definite pro- 
portion of our income. Nowhere does 
he make any such suggestion. We are 
to give rather as God has prospered us. 
The tithe (a tenth of our income) is the 
Old Testament rule, not that of the New 
Testament, which avoids legal obligations 
here as elsewhere. It is however a good 
basis to figure from. It is probably the 
best proportion for most of us to give. 
There may be some who cannot give that 
much. ‘There are certainly many who 
should give more. 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


DIG OR DIE, BROTHER HYDE; The Auto- 
biography of A Pioneer Preacher. By Wil- 
liam J. Hyde as told to Harriet Harmon Dex- 
ter. Harper & Bros., New York, 253 pp., 
$3.00. 

This is a saga of American Protestan- 
tism. It is a much better book than its 
title indicates. As a matter of fact, this 
reviewer would not be surprised if it 
does not eventually take its place among 
the greater and better of the American 
religious autobiographies. Written with 
the light touch, it will appeal to a large 
group who shy away from “heavier” 
books on similar subjects. It is one of 
the most delightful and touching books 
I have read in a long time. Its story is 
heart-warming and inspiring. I do not 
often “fill up” these days, but I must 
confess to a tight throat as I read the last 
pages. 

It tells the story of a Methodist min- 
ister who at twenty-two began his min- 
istry in the Dakota Territory, on the 
“flattest prairie he ever saw,” where most 
of the inhabitants lived in sod houses and 
the white-topped schooners still rolled 
into town on the way west. 

Those were exciting times. Hyde was 
told by his superior to “dig or die,” as 
he got off the train at a town where he 
had no church, a congregation, no sup- 
port, and only sixty dollars given to him 
by friends back home. It makes for an 
amusing and instructive situation. How 
he turned a room over the saloon into 
i place of worship and started a Sunday 
school on the shady side of a sod-hut are 
but two of many incidents in this book 
packed with real adventure in doing 
God’s work. 

The book sparkles with humor and 
the love of life. As interesting as the 
prairie days are, the story does not end 
there but goes on to tell of sixty years of 
« glorious ministry and finally of our 
hero when he reaches his ninetieth birth- 
day—an old man full of years and 
honor, with a life well spent behind him. 

I liked this book immensely! It will 
appeal both to young and old. It will 
inspire the young and waken pangs of 
nostalgia in the older folk. 

DoucLas SUMMERS Brown 
(Mrs. Henry Dockery Brown) 
Rock Hill, S. C. 





LIFE TOGETHER. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
John W. Doberstein. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 122 pp., $1.75. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer is in many ways 
a tragic figure. As a young German 
pacifist he found himself involved in 
the events of his dictator-dominated coun- 
try. He became a part of the plot for 
the overthrow of Hitler which was at- 
tempted by General Beck and others. On 
April 5, 1943, he with his sister and 
brother-in-law were arrested and jailed 
in a military prison. A year later he was 
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executed. An English officer who was in 
camp with him quotes his goodbye: ‘“This 
is the end, but for me it is the beginning 
of life.” 

Out of such a sturdy faith came this 
little book which is built around the 
theme of Christian community. For Bon- 
hoeffer, “Christianity means community 
through Jesus Christ and in Jesus Christ 

. . whether it be a brief, single encounter 
or the daily fellowship of years, Christian 
community is only this. We belong to 
one another only through and in Jesus 
Christ.” 

On the basis of this understanding of 
community, the author develops the in- 
struments of the “life together.” He 
points to the centrality of reading Scrip- 
tures and of songs of praise; to the im- 
portance of saying our prayers together 
and participating in the fellowship of 
the table as well as the day’s work. The 
significance of solitude is not ignored, 
hut the central emphasis is on Christian 
community, whether it be that of the fam- 
ily or of the church. 

This is a deeply spiritual discussion 
which is made more meaningful by the 
life of the man who wrote it. For it is 
the testimony of those who were with 
him that he created Christian community 
even in the various prisons in which he 
spent the last year of his life. 

KENNETH G, PHIFER. 
Alexandria, Va. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT HARVARD. By 
Willard L. Sperry. Harper and Bros., New 
York. 188 pp., $2.50. 

‘These twenty-two sermons are gleaned 
from Dean Sperry’s preaching to the 
Harvard University community — since 
1943. They start from the premise that 
students are tempted to yield to the sus- 
picion that human life is meaningless. 
In an inviting fashion, they move on to 
the suggestion that Christianity has some 
answers to the questions which come to 
honest, inquiring minds. Of such an- 
swers as are ventured in these sermons, 
Dean Sperry says: ‘They fall, I hope, 
within the broad area of our historic 
Christian faith.” They all presuppose, 
in addition, a spiritual capacity within 
the hearer which is either very highly 
developed, or simply in need of stimula- 
tion by the preacher. For example, the 
sermon ‘Religion as a Sense of Propor- 
tion,” has this ending: 

“Each one of us has to challenge and 
criticize and jettison a good deal of what 
may have seemed to him the necessary 


apparatus of religion, which after all often 
vanishes on its own account, to review his 
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own experience and discover what has 
mattered most and what has lasted 
through the years. He ought to relive 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
if he has caught something of the genius 
of Christianity he ought to know, even 
in his prosiest hours, that love beareth 
all things, endureth all things, and never 
faileth.” 


Such preaching has little in common with 
the Presbyterian tradition or with the 
“Thus saith the Lord” of the prophets. 

BERNARD V. MUNGER. 
Corinth, Miss. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 
1517-1948. Edited by Ruth Rouse & Stephen 
Charles Neill. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. $9.00. 

Democracy in the House, 
Iseasley. Association Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

How to Make Friends Abroad. Robert 
Association Press, N. Y. $2.00. 

Religion and Human Behavior. Edited 
by Simon Doniger. Association Press, 
N. Y. $2.00. 

If God Be With Us. 








Christine 


Root. 


Robert E. Luccock. 


Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 
Raising Money for Church Building 
Projects. Arthur W. Lumley. Abingdon 


Press, Nashville. $2.00. 

The Churches and the Schools. 
X. Curran. 
cago. $3.00. 

The Foreigner. Gladys Malvern. 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.75. 

Your Place in TV. Edwin B. Broderick. 
David McKay Company, Inc., N. Y. $2.75. 

Face Your Life with Confidence. Wil- 
liam FE. Hulme. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
The Sargent Guide to Summer Camps, 
Porter Sargent Publishers, Boston. $1.10, 
paper, 

Reformation and Catholicity. Edited by 
J. Loos & J. N. Bakhuizen Van den Brink. 
American Church Publications, American 
Chureh Union, N. Y. $1.00, paper. 

The Broadening Church. Lefferts A. 
Loetscher. U. of Pennsylvania Press, Phil- 
udelphia. No price listed. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


D. M. Brown, minister to students for 
Atlanta Presbytery, will become director 
of the United Student Christian Founda- 
tion at Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Ill., Sept. 1. 

Felix W. Keys, Jr., from the 
church, Longview, Texas, to the 
church, Ballinger, Texas, 700 7th St. 

A. Arnott Ward from Beaumont, Texas. 
to Box 883, Rockport, Texas. 

David T. Moore from Lovington, N.M.. 
to 1500 14th St., Lubbock, Texas, assist- 
ant pastor, First church. 

John A. Womendorf, recently returned 
from the Middle East, will move from 
Princeton, W. Va., August 9 to 1900 Mt. 
Vernon, Waynesboro, Va. 

John H. Brannon from De Queen, Ark., 
to 307 S. 7th St., Paragould, Ark. 

S. A. M. King from 3130 Brooklyn Ave.. 
to 525 E. Armour Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jos. B. Mullin from Nashville, Tenn.., 
to First church, Jefferscn at 7th St., Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

Phil W. Barrett from Santa Maria, 
Calif., to First church, 48 N. 3rd St., San 
Jose 13, Calif. 

Alex W. Hunter from Memphis, Tenn., 
to 10 Trianon Plaza, New Orleans 18, La. 

Lenox Crockett from Pleasant Hill, 
Mo., to Corder, Mo. 

C. N. Ralston from Allisona, Tenn., to 
Rt. 2, Readyville, Tenn. 

R. L. Summers from Slidell, La., to 
Box 769, First church, Gulfport, Miss. 

Neil C. Leach was recently listed here, 
through a typographical error, as in Thi- 
bodaux, Miss., instead of Louisiana. 

J. Walter Dickson, Belmont, N.C., will 
become pastor of the Memorial Oaks 
church, Houston, Texas, Sept. 1. 

John Rhodes, Darlington, S.C., is t» 
be pastor at the Southminster church, 
Houston, Texas, as of Sept. 1. 

James E. Long, of the Iron Giate and 
Glen Wilton, Va., churches will 
pastor of the Bethesda church. 
burg. Va., Sept. 5. 

Joseph B. Clower from Morganton, N 
C., to Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


STATED CLERK 

Stewart H. Long, Palmetto, Fla.. has 
been named stated clerk of St. John’s 
Presbytery, succeeding F. W. Widmer. 


CITATION 

John A. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Seminary, has been given “The Up- 
per Room Citation for 1954,” as a leader 
of the world Christian fellowship “which 
he has had so large a part in helping to 
create.” Dr. Mackay has written the 
meditation for the Upper Room, devo- 
tional guide, for World Communion Sun- 
day, Oct. 3. 
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MISSIONARIES 

Returning to field: Vernon A. Ander- 
son from Bristol, Tenn., to APCM, Lu- 
luabourg, Belgian Congo, Afric:; the Her- 
bert Codingtons, Aug. 20, to Korea: the 
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Joseph Hoppers, Aug. 20, to Korea; 
Pipkin in August to Brazil. 

On furlough from the Congo: The 
George Cousars, leaving the Congo in 
mid-August; the W. C. Worths, arriving 
in August; the Day Carpers are already 
here. From Japan: Coline Gunn, Rt. 1, 
Micanopy, Fla. 

Retired: the 
Houma, La., 


Ann 


Harold T. Bridgmans, 
who served in China from 


1920 until forced to leave by the Com- 
munists. 


DCEs 


yrace Fain from Monroe, La., to First 
church, Orange. Texas. Sept. 1. 

Anne Melver from Cleveland, Miss., to 
822 Piedmont Ave., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Carolyn M. Conde trom Winter Park. 
Fla., to Box 246, Dunedin, Fla. 





FLORA MACDONALD 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 


B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 
Christian Education for Christian 


MarsHALL Scott Woopson, President 
‘4 Superior College for Superior Students” 


COLLEGE 


Arts College 


Living and Service 








Intellectual Accomplishment 
Spiritual Well-Being 


Write for Information 


SOUTHWESTERN 


SEEKS THE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 
THROUGH EDUCATION IN FOUR DIMENSIONS— 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 


Physical Fitness 
Social Adjustment 


Office of Admissions 








EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1954 


Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 
of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











1837 


John R. Cunningham, Presidem 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


1954 


Consecrated to Learning 
and to 
Spiritual Growth 


Davidson, N. C. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association College and Secondary 
Schools, Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A. A. and A. S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. Two- 
year business course. Preparatory 
department with 11ith, 12th grades. 
Veterans. Moderate charges. Scholar- 
ships. Self-help. 


Fall <ession begins September 6, 1954. 


Louts C. LaMotte, M.A. 
Th. D., D. D., President 


Rox 38-R, MAXTON, 
VORTH CAROLIWVA 











Peace College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina 


A Junior College combined with the last 
two years of preparatory school for 
girls who wish to complete high school 
work in a college atmosphere. Accred- 
(ted. Transfer or terminal programs 
offered in: 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SECRETARIAL 

MUSIC 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
tural, and social activities. For catalog 

write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY. President 
Raleigh, N.C. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
PRE-NURSING 
ART 











THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 











